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A STORY. 


ADVERTISEMENT —Smile not, dubious reader, at 
the accompanying narrative, for the whole of 
it is founded on fact; but rather, if thou art 
disposed to be merry, make thyself happy with 
the simplicity of my manner. I have told the 
story much as I have heard it recited ; and the 
Puritan Preacher to whom the circumstances 
happened, was none other than Tuomas 
Hooker, a name well known to the readers of 
American history. For a notice of his life, 
vide Magnalia, vol. i. 


Ex rev 7e07#)evaevey parvOarere, cute p29 agioTH 
didacnarst.... Xenophon. 


THERE are some circumstances incident to 
human institutions, which pass down the cur- 
rent of remembrance in the form of tradition- 
ary tales; many of these find their way eventu- 
ally into the volume of history, but the greater 
part either remain floating in the atmosphere 
of the societies in which they originate, or 
embodied by the essayist or the poet, come 
forth as original and mysterious legends. 
These are they which give a poetical charac- 
ter to a nation’s history ; and wrapt in obscu- 
rity as they are, an extensive field is opened 
by them for the display of what is sublime in 
conception, or pleasing in narration. Amongst 
ourselves, one would think these things to 
have no existence, for it is but a few years 
since this nation emerged from the gloom of 
the forest. But, onthe contrary, no people 
seem to abound in traditionary story more 
than our own; all those memorabilia which 
have been, from time to time, so successfully 
treated by the bards of England, still circle at 
the fire-sides of our farmers, and in the same 
form that they were delivered to them by their 
forefathers. Possessed, too, of a mixed origin, 
as it has fallen to our lot to be, there are few 
tales common to the peasantry of the nations 
of the old world, but are somewhere to be 
found in the hamlets of our interior. Beside 
this, there are many circumstances connected 
with the antiquities of the aborigines of this 
land, that afford ample scope for the develop- 
ment of a mind of faney; while the history of 
their wars with our progenitors abounds with 
instances of heroic adventure and bold daring, 
peculiarly suited to ** the lyre of epic song.” It 
was, moreover, the fortune of ourcountry to be 
colonized at a period when necromancy and 
other the like poetical machinery were in 
vogue; and the annals of many portions of 
our land can boast of as horror-inflicting sto- 
nes as that of the devil and Doctor Faustus! 
But it must be remembered, that at the 
period when a belief in witchcraft gained 


currency, not merely the uninformed, but the 
learned world, sul.cribed to the sentiment, 
and even the great and benevolent Sir Ma- 
thew Hale declared his firm conviction, that 
necromancy might exist; and executions at 
that day were as common in England, for ha- 
ving to do with familiar spirits, as at Salem 
in Massachusetts. This species of supersti- 
tion still obtains in many parts of New-Eng- 
land, and tales of witchcraft are the favourites 
of the farmer's hearth. One ot the chief joys 
of the long winter evenings consists in rela- 
ting and listening to stories connected with 
the Indian character, and the magical influ- 
ence of malevolent spirits. At such times, 
when the storm rages without, and the had 
rattles against the windows with its inclement 
but soothing sound: when the east wind 
shakes the foundation of the frail dwelling, 
whistling shrilly through the crevices of the 
wall, or resounding up the chimneéy in hoarse 
murmurs, the urchins bend a listening ear to 
some veteran story-teller, and every breath is 
suspended, and every eve brightens, at the 
terror-striking rehearsals. 

A larger fund of local incident, and ahappier 
manner of reciting mysterious tales, never fell 
to the lot of any one, than tomy much honour- 
ed relative of happy memory, Priscilla Love- 
wonder. It is many years since she has slept 
with herfathers: but even now, when revolving 
on the events of childhood, her prim little figure 
steals across ny mind, and my veins thrill with 
delight, in recalling some of her choicest nar- 
ratives, connected as they are with many of 
the happiest associations of infancy. In re- 
flecting on the past, this evening, one of her 
favourite narratiune: le hath taken possession 
of my mind, and I cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to relate it, although | aim duly conscious 
that the story must sutler in changing its re- 
porter. My aunt, as I have said, had a sin- 
gularly felicitous faculty of telling a story ; 
and could the reader but hear her one mo- 


ment, as she paused upon her spmnning wheel - 


to recount some murderous deed that she 
had swept, with the besom of patient in- 
vestigation, from the gossamer-hung cham- 
bers of antiquity, he would fully appreciate 
my interest in the following recital. 

[t was some time between the vears 1630 
and 1635, that an eminent nonconforming 
preacher, who had taken refuge im the wil- 
derness of America from the persecutions of 
the times, returned to his native land; and, 
travelling through the north of England, stop- 
ped, as the night drew on, in the midst of a 
comfortless storm of rain, at a sorry village, 
in which there was ap only tavern. A very 
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obliging host met him at the door of the inn, 
and after many apologies, and many expres- 
sions of regret, assured him, that his house was 
already so crowded, that it was impossible for 
him to entertain another guest. The good puri- 
tan remonstrated, saying, he had journeyed 
far, and was weary ; that any accommodations 
for himself and palfrey would be acceptable, 
provided food and shelter were afforded. The 
rain seemed to increase, as the shades of night 
drew on, and fureboded greater inclemency. 
No other inn opened its doors on the traveller 
for many miles distant: these reasons, united 
with the peculiar sanctity and benevolence of 
character that wrapt the visage of the pilgrim, 
induced our hospitable * entertainer of man 
and horse,” to relent, in some small degree ; 
and afier a short and meditating pause, he 
turned to the traveller, and with an air of sin- 
gular mystery whispered him, ** That he had 
indced a spare room or so, over the way, where 
a passenger could be accommodated with bed 
and board, but that himself and family had 
long since evacuated the dwelling on account 
of certain nocturnal visitations to which it was 
subject, and whose portentous prodigics filled 
the country far and wide; that no sinner now 
ventured over its threshold after niglitfall ; 
for not a few had rued their temerity who had, 
at such times, encroached on iis penetralia : 
but from your demeanour, sir,”—and he was 
going on tosay to hus guest, that perhaps he 
migiit have no fear from his apparent calling, 
when the worthy preacher turned his horse’s 
head, and with a smile of singular benevolence, 
which suppressed a previous imclination to 
laughter, made lis way to the door of the sus- 
pected habitation, followed by his discreet 
and obliging host. ** Leta fire be kindled,” 
said the reverend gentleman, as he alighted 
from his horse, ** and such accommodations as 
you have be granted, and leave the haunted 
chambers to me :” with these words he guve 
the bridle reins of his jaded palfrey to a ser- 
vant, who, alter unstrapping a Luge portinan- 
teau that bestrode the animal like the pan- 
niers which weigh down the market juments 
descending from the Spanish mountaiis, led 
the beast to the stable, though not betore the 
attentive rider had given especial orders for 
his treatment, for his reading had taught him 
that * a merciful man is merciful tuhis beast.” 

A large fire of coals was kindled in a short 
time, in an upper apartment, and a table 
spread with the evening’s repast. All things 
being comfortably arranged, the preacher was 
left to himself, ** with a much good may ’t do 
you” by the landlord, who lad the whole time 
with difficulty suppressed his iears of the fore- 
boded visitation. 

Left to himself, the good man’s thoughts 
turned generally on the events of the day, the 
cause he had espoused, and his friends in Ame- 
rica. Having returved thanks fur the boun- 


—_—. 
——— 


ties of Heaven, he partook of the supplies with 
which he was surrounded; and after extin- 
guishing his fire, betook himself to rest ona 
couch prepared for him in the “ Haunted 
Chamber!” The fatigues of his journey soon 
locked him within the gates of repose. 

At midnight the Hall was again lighted up, 
the fire was rekindled, and the table spread: 
—in the midst of all which preparations the 
pilgrim still slept, weighed down by the fa- 
tigues of the day. A sumptuous feast now 
loaded the table in silver chargers; the room 
was brilliantly illuminated with numerous 
lamps, and the coals within the grate glowed 
with ten-fold fervour. The sound of musical! 
instruments then struck up with discordant 
clangor, and the dance commenced with ob- 
streperonus din. The pilgrim raised his head 
at the noise, when the glare of the scene be- 
wildered his sight. An huge terror-striking 
figure bent over him with a wild and savage 
stare, and invited him to rise. Astounded at 
the unexpected spectacle, the pilgrim paused 
between the uncollectedness of suddenly wa- 
king and astonishment. The orgies continu- 
ed with tumultuous rout, and * shouts of ehast- 
ly laughter rose ;"—no poor ideaof which is 
conveyed in the war dance of the North Ame- 
rican Savages, in which all the horrors of bat- 
tle are intended to be imitated by the young 
warriors. The skins of beasts, arranged 
somewhat after the manner of the satyrs, those 
ancient favourites of poetry, formed their cos- 
tume. The curly frontlet of the bull, with 
wide branching horns, adorned their heads, 








and the hoofs of the same animal clattered Ff 
upon the floor. Discord seemed to have com- F 


posed her master-piece in the music, as well 
as the instruments of the performers. The 
Comus, or head of the revelry, directed the 
proceedings by the mere waving of his oaken 
staff, and an occasional blast upon a small bu- 
gle that depended from his neck. Each of 
the incantators danced up after one another 
to the preacher, headed by their chieftain, 
grinning with the most distorted grimaces, and 
yelling at intervals with a wild and shrill vo- 
ciferation, as a sort of accompaniment to the 
music ; then bounded away, encircling each 
other with various gyrations. A common 
mind would have thought the regions of the 
damned disclosed, aud hell itself gaping for 
an additional inhabitant. The Beelzebub of 
the clan, unlike the head of Pandemonium, 
presented a squalid, odious aspect; rather like 
the Death of Milton than the fallen angel: 
« Still he seemed 
For dignity composed, and high exploit ,” 

For obedience of vassal to despot was never 
more profound than was that of each subordi 
nate fiend to his lord. Asa sort of recitative 
to the great drama, when the instruments ceas- 
ed to sound, and the dancing paused, with eyes 
glaring like the coals upon the hearth, and w 
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a menacing posture leaning over the couch, exhortation and reproof, in terms the most 
he repeated, as far as my Aunt Lovewonder bold and pointed, that a puritan preacher's 
could remember, the following imcuherent oratorical magazine could furnish. And un- 


strain : 
From Caffra’s sands to Hecla’s snows, 
Throughout the mighty world of woes ; 
From where the crocodile with wiles 
On Egypt's plains his prey beguiles, 
To where the icy mountains roll, 
Their molten lava round the pole ; 
From the southern British seas, 
‘To the northern Hebrides ; 
From yon rising brilliant star, 
Throughout the western wilds afar ; 
Thy own New-England's rocky shore, 
To El-Dorado’s golden ore, 
I've sought—I’ve sought in vain for thee, 
Thou priest of western liberty ! 
In vain, in vain, I’ve sought for thee, 
Thou priest of western liberty! 
A clan from off the mountain steep, 
Now wakes thee from the gates of sleep; 
And merrily, for sake of me, 
keeps this night a jubilee. 
Soon as morning's earliest light, 
Dispels the darkness of the night, 
Deep in the forest's lonely glen, 
The bandit’s trade we ply again ; 
Or launching on the foaming tide, 
Our gallant frigates fearless ride, 
With sable pennon proud unfurl'd, 
Bidding defiance to the world! 
To-morrow, too, we've need of thee, 
Thou priest of western liberty! 
The pilgrim, by this time fairly awakened, as 
we may reasonably suppose from what had 
transpired—was startled at the proposition 
contained in the strange sounds he heard. 
And, indeed, it would have been no easy thing 
for a mind under different circumstances to 
have construed the meaning of all this med- 
ley, in which was couched a singular mixture 
of seriousness and derision. The errors of 
the times naturally led many to believe, that 
every new sectary which arose in Christen- 
dom, gave countenance to their own back- 
slidings, or afforded excuse to their wayward 
lives; and consequently, could our preacher 
have been of any service, in calming the con- 
science of an expiring outlaw, Le would have 
been extremely welcome to the band; at the 
same time, it was easy to perceive, that the 
bandit had no idea of being dictated to, even in 


| spiritual affairs. The latter circumstance, bhow- 


ever, did not operate upon the mind of the 
preacher, and the only thought that presented 
itself was, ** he holds me in derision!” Though 
naturally of a choleric temperament, he did 
not suffer himself to be borne away by pas- 
sion, but commenced his reply in a calm and 
unpressive style of expostulation, which gra- 
dually warmed into an eloquence which the 
clergy of that day were alone masters of: from 
this, as he gained audience from the party, 
le proceeded to the second head of his dis- 
gourse, and poured upon them a shower of 


questionably another discharge of the same 
artillery, would have made no inconsiderable 
impression, had not the bugle’s shrill tone 
awakened once more the deafening clamour 
and the bag-pipes’ jarring drone. Having si- 
lenced the pilgrim with this maneuvre, the 
bandit recommenced : 

Thou canting—whining—preaching knave, 

Know’st thou not thy life we have ? 

Think’st thou we've sought thro’ every land, 

In vain, a chaplain to our band ? 

Like Robin-Hood, of Sherwood fam'd, 

A priest like thee—like thee we've claim'd ! 

Up—join our crew in all their revels ; 

For know—I am the prince of devils! 


Finding all resistance vain, the pilgrim rose 
and prepared for the feast, though not without 
a second intrepid appeal to the monster's sen- 
sibility. All things being arranged, the mu- 
sic and the dance ceased, and the bacchanals 
ranged themselves around the board, with an 
air not less terrific than before, when the chief- 
tain called out from the head of the table, 
** Come, Chaplain, the Benedicite !” for the 
terms of the Romish Church were, at that 
time, the most familiar to those least conver- 
sant in ecclesiastical matters. The pious pil- 
grim, with singular serenity, raised his eyes 
to Heaven, and closing them for the purpose 
of abstracting himself from the scene around 
him, poured out his spirit with fervency and 
pathos—and with such solemnity apd devotion 
—ith such full and manly tones of voice— 
with such fluency and plaintive elocution, that 
even the devils trembled at their own previous 
derision. As he waxed warm with his theme, 
his transport seemed to increase; he took no- 
tice of the sublime truths of religion, being, 
through the corruptions of an ignorant age, 
made the subject of scoffing among the profane, 
and of the hemousness of the crime of blas- 
phemy. Hle spoke of the beauty of holiness, 
and of reverence for the Father and Creator 
of all :—of the undutifulness of many objects 
of his bounty, and implored forgiveness on 
them, * for they know not what they do!” He 
spoke of hereafter, and the relative situations 
in which the just and the unjust will then be 
placed: besought forgiveness on sich as had 
made a mockery of tle pains of condemnation. 
He then spoke in acknowledgment of the 
transcendant mercies of his heavenly bene- 
factor, and of the rlury of paradise, and pray- 
ed that all then present might have it display- 
ed to them in anticipation, and through * the 
foolishness of preaching” be converted and 
baptized! All these several heads were car- 
ried tothe usual length of the puritan clergy, 
and dilated upon with an equal mixture of ser- 
monizing and praying. ‘The aftidience during 
the whole exercise had been remarka’!y qu- 
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escent, and the good man had been too much 
lost in his meditations to have noticed it, had 
it been otherwise: but now, on opening his 
eyes, he wes astonished to find that all had 
vanished and fled. He turned himself round, 
and surveyed the chamber witha scrutinizing 
gaze, but the noise and the revels were no 
more! With philosophic calmness he seated 
himself at table and partook of the dainties 
there provided, and left untouched by the ban- 
dits. He slept quietly the remainder of the 
night, and in the morning would fain per- 
suade himself that all was a dream; but the 
vessels of silver, andthe remainder of the feast, 
still reposed upon the table, and the chamber 
bore the marks of the recent visitation. 


NEGRO MELODIES—No. III. 


SOLIDOQUY OF A MAROON CHIEF IN JAMAICA. 
(Lately spoken at the African Theatre.) 


Are we the links ‘twixt men and monkeys then ? 
Or are we all baboons? or not all men ? 

O lily-tinctured liars! o’er whom terror 

Hangs her white flag! why need I prove your 

error? 

Cold is your blood as snow that paints your skin ; 
And impotent Albinos are your kin. 

Your hue is of the pallid cocoa-nut ; 

Ve fear the stains of parent Earth's own smut ; 
Ye shun the fiery god who gilds our hides, 

And fills with generous fire life’s ruddy tides ; 

In graceful curls who crisps our stubborn hair, 
The matted helm which ‘gainst our foes we wear ; 
Whose warmth prolific fills all heaven and earth, 
Whose lawiul child is nature’s every birth. 

We, in the image of primeval man, 

Are what our fathers were when life began : 
¥rom virgin earth’s red breast red Adam rose ; 
And we are red,—not black, like bats and crows ; 
Black is the absence of all colours—say, 

Look at my face—is it not ruddy bay ? 

Who ever saw a black man,—if not him— 
The devil—of whom the whiteman’s terrors 

dream ? 

Ye are the whitewasiiced race! art's feeble sons— 
Almighty nature all your line disowns ! 

She in her generous hive the comb had dyed, 
But your bleached skins have all her care belied ; 
And when your chalky sires had lost her hue, 
They lost her vigour and her sweetness too! 
Say ye the impetuous fire that fills our veins 
Has baked our skulls, and dried up all our brains ? 
What is the end of all your boasted lore ? 

What can those nine gods teach, whom ye adore ? 
Can ye commune with spirits? heave one breath 
Beyond the appointed moment due to death ? 
‘Can ye improve on nature? make pain less ? 
Or give new poignancy to happiness ? 

Can learning, priesteralt, medicine, wit or wealth, 
Whet appetite, or give immortal health ? 

Man, in himself content, alone is blest, 

Smoke, shadows, bubbles, wind, is all the rest ! 
Art can but teach new wants—their aim un- 

known 

Had left us less to seek, and less to moan, 

With ignorance and peace of mind ourown. 

All hail ye palmy shades where burns the flame 
Of love, love ouly worthy of the name! 
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All hail ye burning wastes where tigers range, 

Exult in liberty, and ask no change! 

But come, ye whites, browns, yellows, iron grey, 

All call yourselves cream-white, and so ye may, 

Brag of the symbol of your own disgrace, 

And wear your mealy infamy in your faee! 

Come on! and let usreason. We are men, 

As I said first, and as I say agen, 

Men like yourselves. ll prove it by my word, 

And ye, just Gods! avouch it by my sword! 

Strait as yourselves, erect we gaze on heaven; 

To us articulate language has been given ; 

Our hands are fairly cast in nature’s mould ; 

Smooth as your own, our glistening skin behold; 

We laugh; we weep; all properties can show; 

Perspicuous eyelashes we wear below ; 

We teel when tickled ; and our hearts incline 

To the left side—at least it’s so with mine; 

They palpitate ; and prominent are our knees ; 

We blush ; turn pale ; our noses bleed; we sneeze ; 

Our features are as a as your own ;— 

And if our lips are thicker, be it known, 

That nature, anxious for her children’s bliss, 

Vouchsafed them for a more capacious kiss. 

If our heel’s long, and our feet splay are found 

We take the firmer grip of parent ground ; 

Large are our bladders—copious are our brains; 

And we can dream—O yes !—of Afric’s plains! 

Love's genial warmth we feel at every season ; 

From these reflections you perceive we've rea- 
son ; 

And if to feel, till feeling is no more, 

A wrong, and wear it in the vital core,— 

If this be godlike, even in chains, and rods, 

And slavery, we assimilate the gods ! 


[Dr. Spurznetw’s theory of the exact cor- 
respondence of external indications and or- 
ganization withthe moral aud intellectual cha- 
racter, is so liable to objections from its ten- 
dency as well as its evidence, that we should 
be sorry to hear them argued away. But 
some of the opumuns expressed in his work on 
education, secm to us of much eflicacy in de- 
stroying popular prejudices and correcting 
established errors, particularly that of the pa- 
ramount importance of classical learning in 
common life; which, if it be not formally pro- 
fessed by many, is essentially a practical prin- 
ciple of all those, and they are many, who de- 
vote children, ultimately intended for trade 
and the mechanic arts, to years of fruitless 
study of Greek and Latin classics. The ab- 
surdity of this we think forcibly illustrated by 
the following extract from Spurzheim’s View 
of the Elementary Principles of Education :} 
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* The most tedious study for children, is 


certainly that of the dead languages. 
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convinced, that thereby many children are dis- f 


gusted from learning things to which they 
would have attended with pleasure, had they 


been taught them in their own language inaff 


practical way. Many others are drilled by 
indefatigable pains to become classical scho- 
lars, and nevertheless fail to distinguish them- 
selves. Some good Latin and Greek scholars, 
when they come to practical business, are left 
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behind by fellow-students, who at school were 
undervalued. The quantity of Latin words 
crammed into the heads of the students, does 
not give them the primitive power of reflection, 
nor does it serve to cultivate attention. On 
the contrary, that constrained and yawning 
study re ‘nders. their conceptions slow and in- 
dolent. 

« The spirit of the ancient languages, how- 
ever, is declared to be superior to that of the 
modern. I allow this to be the case, but I do 
not find that the English style is improved by 
Jearning the Greek. It is known, that literal 
translations are miserably bad, and vet young 
scholars are taught to translate, word for 
word, faithful to their dictionaries. Hence 


those who do not make a peculiar study of 


their own language, will not improve in it by 
learning, in this manner, Greek and Latin. 
Is it not, then, a pity to hear, thatit is easier to 
find ten teachers for Latin and Greek than one 
for the English language, though double the 
salary be proposed to the latter? Who can as- 
sure us that the Greek orators acquired their 
superiority by their acquaintance with fo- 
reign languages? or is it not obvious, on the 
other hand, that they learned ideas and ex- 
pressed them in their mother tongue ? 

‘It is farther said, that il is interesting to 
know Latin and Greck, in order to under- 
stand the etymology of modern languages. 
This is true; but, with this view, the English 
ought to study also the German, Dutch, 
French, and Danish, since their language is 
composed of words borrowed from all these 
nations. 

** After all, I am persuaded that the advan- 
tage does not repay the trouble of prosecuting 
such studies, and that they occasion an enor- 
mous waste of time and labour. 1 had rather 
learn ten ideas in a given time, than ten dif- 
ferent signs which express one and the same 
idea. We should never sacrifice positive 
knowledge and reflection to the acquisition of 
avariety of signs. ‘Ve should begin to ac- 
quire notions and that language which is the 
most necessary for us to converse in.. When 
I was examined, in order to my becoming a 
licentiate of the college of physicians of Lon- 
don, it would have been more suitable to have 
inquired whether I spoke the English lan- 
guage sufficiet#ly, than whether | understood 
the Latin, the English being indispensable to 
the practice of medicine in and about Lon- 
don, because no physician examines his pa- 
tients in Latin, any more thana barrister de- 
fends his clients, or a preacher exhorts his 
congregation, in that language. 

“It as said, that a man who knows Latin, 
has received a liberal education; yet it isa 
lamentable thing that we should pretend to 
judge of a person’s useful attainments by his 
knowledge of ancient languages. 1 wish that 
the medical profession may be cultivated by 








———[_[_—===_== 
men of superior talents; but I hope that a 
knowledge of Latin and Greek will not conti- 
nue to be the touchstone of deciding who is, 
or is not, fit for practising this dificult and im- 
portant art. Few surgeons and physicians, 
who are good classical scholars, will, from 
that circumstance, equal Jonny Hunrer in 
useful knowledge, and in improving the heal- 
ing art; and yet he was not prepared by the 
study of ancient languages for the excellence 
he attained. 

**We seldom learn to speak Latin and 
Greek, or we soon lose the habit of doing so. 
Thus, we learn these languages in orcer to 
understand the contents of ancient 
This iswell; but thenwe ought. ne the same 
reason, to study ali modern languages; at 
least, toact fully up to this prin le. * modical 
men ought to take that trouble, siace, beyond 
doubt, all branches of natural history, waa- 
tomy, physiology, and pathology, are more 
advanced now than they were ai the time of 
the Greeks and Romans, and, of course, more 
knowledge ts to be obtained on those subjects 
from publications in the modern languages of 
Lurope, than in the languages of Greece and 
Rome. Formerly, when scientific books of 
all nations were published in Latin, a know- 
ledge of it was necessary ; but since the works 
of every nation appear in the mother tongue, 
the same degree of importance can no longer 
be attached to it. If we are contented with 
extracts and translations of modern works, 
why should we not be the same with respect 
tothe ancient ? Moreover, the greater number 
of professional men, who are much occupied 
in practical life, have scarcely time to read 
what is written in their own language. Their 
knowledge of Latin and Greek, therefore, is 
quite useless to them and to the art.” 


books. 





An American series of * Blackwood's 
Magazine,’ is, we observe from the Charles- 
ton Courter of the 13thof August, published 
in that city. The * New Monthly’ is also 
sold, under the title of * Campbell’s Maga- 
zine.’ The Bishop of Winchester’s ‘ Life of 
Pitt,’ is advertised at Philadelphia, with its 
character extracted from the Review in the 
Literary Gazette. ‘The Monastery’ is sold 
at Charleston at one dollar 25 cents; ‘ The 
Abbot’ at one dollar 50 cents; 2 vols. each.” 


{The preceding article, from the London 
Literary Gazette, is a happy specimen of the 
correctness of English information in respect 
to literary transactions in America. Such 
mistatements must proceed from habitual care- 
lessness, or wilful perversion of facts in Eng- 
lish Editors concerning whatever relates to 
our country. [It is a matter of no importance 
to the reputation of America whether Black- 
wood’s Magazine is published in one city or 
another, nor does it diimuinsh ths force of evis 
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dence that we are interested in the best cur- 
rent literature of the day to republish the 
New Monthly under its original title, or un- 
der the more alluring one of ** Campbell’s 
Magazine,” but it indicates a total disregard 
of the circumstances under which the litera- 
ture of Britain appears among us—a disregard 
of the intelligence constantly conveyed by our 
newspapers to the other side of the Atlantic, 
and a blending of the literary character, bu- 
siness, and enterprise of one place, with that 
of another. All this is not much, but it shows 


that matter of fact does not enter very minute- 
ly into the grounds of English judgment upon 
American affairs; and it is no strained infer- 
ence to conclude from it, that matters of much 
higher moment in our concerns are laid be- 
fore the British public with similar exactness. 
The misrepresented prices of the * 4bdot” 
and ‘+ Monastery,” published in England a 
year after we have all read Kenilworti, re- 
minds us of what we have heard of the Danes 
in Greenland, who get the news from Europe 
at a year old, and are very well pleased with 


it.) 
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Balaant. 


The earth hath bubbles, as the water hath, 
And these are of them.....Siakspeare. 


NOAH, 


A Poem. By Paul Allen. 


[The following summary, found among our col- 
lection, appears to be the author's Exiye79, 
or poetical anelysis of the above work, which, 
though just published, has been composed tor 
some time, as appears by the preface. ] 


Canto I. 


This states how Noah was quite sad, 
To see what work the deluge made ; 
But joyful when the rainbow came, 
Calling his wife to see the same. 
How first he sent a raven out, 

Who carrion ate, and screamed about, 
And made such an infernal din, 

He wished again he had him in— 
How next he sent a dove, who found 
An olive branch upon dry ground ; 
How Noah made a speech, and sent 
Her off again—and how she went. 


Canto IL. 


How upon Ararat, the ark 

Stuck in the mud, when it was dark ; 

And how next morning they went out 

To sacrifice, and look about. 

How mercy’s angel, sweet as may be, 

Said she'd known Noah from a baby ; 

When he caught humble-bees and teazed ‘em, 

Pulling their tails out, which much pleased 
"em 5— 

How drinking's amiable weakness 

Would lead him into shame and sickness ; 

How great big boats, with masts and suils, 

Should go a fishing after whales ; 

And Mr. Guillé from Vauxhall 

Should mount above the heads of all. 

Alsu, bow in her curious speech she 

Lugged in the Venus de Medicis ; 

Concluding with a brief reflection 

Upon astronomy’s perfection. 


Canto III. 


How Shem with ared face got up, 
And let the cattle out o’ the coop ; 


And how they came out, one by one, 
Also the birds when they had done; 
How Noah then got out of bed, 

And stroked his offspring on the head, 
Saying he had done a good deed, 

To let the cattle out to feed. 


Canto IV. 


States how the Devil came to Ham, 

And told him it was all a flam, 

About the world’s being all o’erspread ; 
How Ham believed in what be said, 

And being glad to hear that others 
Besides his father, self, and brothers, 

Had not been drowned, a strain quite gay 
Began upon his harp to play ; 

At which the Devil, disguised till then, 
Took his own ugly form agen ; 

And with his tail his legs between, 
Sneaked off, and looked extremely mean. 


Canto V. 


How Ham having lately got a son, 

Noah came to see him thereupon, 

And ina fit of prophecy, 

Told him his baby black should be ; 

How all his offspring should be dingies, 
And sold for slaves to the West Indies. 
And how Canaan on the spot 

‘Turned as black as any pot. 

Whereat his mother screamed in wonder, 
Seeing her babe as dark as thunder. 

How Noah then went on to state 

Of Japhet’s line the happier fate, 

How they should all come over here, 
Scare off the buffaloes and deer, 

And massacre the cruel savages, 

Who on their settlements made ravages. 
How soon the Lion of the British, 

Seeing their good luck, would get skittish, 
And walking clear across the ocean, 
Would make a terrible commotion, 

Till being well kicked and cuffed he should 
Go grumbling back across the flood. 
These, interspersed with other things, 
Paul Allen most obscurely sings. 

Ne’er since the ark was set afloat 

Was such a curious poem wrote 
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THE AMPUTATION, 


A Sketch, by an Amateur. 


I sat one day in a strange looking chamber, 

Of form most like a circle—all around, 

A row of seats piled upon seats, reached up 

Even to the very top. A motley group 

Of figures, dressed in various-coloure garbs, 

Black, brown, and blue, and tartan-striped plaid, 

Did occupy, and fill up all the same 

Care-clad and pale each visage, asif worn 

By midnight vigils, like the face of him 

Who in deep mines of science delves—each eye, 

Pregnant with curiosity, was bent 

Upon the door, in deep expectancy , 

Of something great, or terrible. The while, 

Whispers ran round the circle; on mine ear 

Words unintelligible, and a jargon 

Of terms strange sounding, fell in accents low, 

As, 'mid the multitude, I sat and pondered, 

Sudden the door expanded, and a form, 

Pale and emaciated to a great degree, 

Made his appearance. From his staring bones 

The flesh seemed wasted by disease and sorrow ; 

Anguish upon his face had put her seal ; ' 

Groans, deep and dolorous, from his bosom is- 
sued ; 

And each particular member seemed to be 

To aches and pains a local habitation. 

And, to be brief, I solemnly aver, 

He was a most distressed-looking spectacle.— 

They lugged him in, and laid him on the table, 

That piteous man ; and from his person stripped 

His lower vestment—then his left leg showed 

A dismal and an awful-looking sight. 

Bloody, and raw, and tumefied, it seemed 

As if disease, in horrible luxuriance, 

Had there been rioting. It made me sick, 

To view that leg, and see the poor man’s case. 

1 ween, small pity for his pickle sad, 

And tristful plight, did that hard-looking set 

Exhibit then; but speculations deep 

On wounds, contusions, sphacelating ulcers, 

Solutions of continuity, and hemorrhage, 

And other pleasant themes, were whispered forth. 


The door again flew open, and a man, 

Prim and precise in quaker garb arrayed, 

Met the beholder's gaze. Beneath his chin 

A napkin neat was tucked ; such as are wont 

To guard the belly of fat alderman, 

When he on high and solemn festival, 

Takes down his complement of turtle soup— 

Another cloth covered his lower person. 

But yet no alderman, nor turtle-eater 

Was he, that prim and dandy Quaker-man. 

But, as they told me, a most skilful doctor, 

And of the art chirurgical, professor 

With smirking countenance. and great sang-froid, 

He took him hold of the afflicted member, 

And ina tone of much complacency, 

Made divers observations, deep aad learned, 

Which not a little edified his hearers. 

Next to my wond'ring eyes, a shining row 

Of bright and keen-edged instruments appeared . 

Knives, needles, handsaws, hooks and tourni- 
quets, 

And all the surgeons’ horrible implements, 

Were then displayed ;—the sight of which, I wot, 

He on the table did not seem to relish ; 

But, in an ecstasy of perturbation, 

Shivered and shook like wind-born aspen leaf. 

Some —— down his throat they poured, and 

then 

With dextrous hand, upon the artery 

Applied the tourniquet, and screwed it tight. 

Then took the Quaker-man a carving knife, 

And flourishing the same in graceful manner, 

With circular sweep, and well-directed aim, 

Made on the patient's leg a horrid gash— 

Warm from the wound the crimson tide of life, 

Gushed like a fount—the agonizing cries 

Of the unhappy sufferer pierced my ears— 

I saw no more—thick shadows swam before me— 

A sudden dizziness o'erspread my optics— 

Black seemed each object, and my stomach felt 

Dreadfully sick—my brain turned round and 
round, 

And down I sank—they took me from the cham- 
ber 

Into the air, and I cascaded freely. 








—— 


Select. 


ENGLISH PRIDE. 
Here let us fix our foot, hence take our view, 
Aud learn to try false merit by the true. 
STILLINGFLERT. 

Yes—the English are unquestionably an 
unsociable people. I had frequently heard 
the assertion, but my mind rebels against ta- 
king things for granted upon the faith of 
others; and as I had not the means of deci- 
ing by comparison, I kept the point open for 
future judgment. I had no sooner discovered 
the fact, than I proceeded to explore the cau- 
ses of this English antipathy to communica- 
uveness and good fellowship; which, after 
tracing them through all their ramifications 
and disguises, I found invariably converging 
in one little corner of the heart, inscribed 
with the word—Pride. Bruce was not satis- 
ted when he bestrode the three streams 








whose union formed the Nile; he would still 
ascertain which was the highest and most 
abundant source from which the waters were 
supphed: and in like manner [ pursued my 
researches until [ found that the great Pride 
fountain from which the bitter waters of Eng- 
lish reserve pour their petrifving influence, 
was the pride of Wealth, National pride— 
pride of birth—of rank—of talent—I had en- 
countered in foreign countries; but this mas- 
ter-folly, which in England swallows up all the 
rest, appears to be indigenous to the soil, sha- 
ring that honour with its congenial products, 
the crab-apple and the thistle. To a certain 
extent this feeling may have originated in the 
absolute necessity for mehes, in a country 
where bo man Can maintain an establishinent, 
or even tnove in circles at all elevated above 
the mechanical classes, unlces be possess an 
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income which upon the Continent would en- 
able him to compete with half the nobility. 
Without this infallible proof of his gentility, 
he must subside at once into those profane 
ranks of the vulgar, which Horace abomina- 
ted—(a degradation to which the perpetually 
rising tide of prices, during the last war, con- 
demned many an unpensioned old maid and 
respectable annuitant.) It is a pity, undoubt- 
edly, that this distinctive income should neces- 
sarily be fixed at so high arate; but who will 
regret it when he reflects upon the accumu- 
lated glory of which our heavy taxation is so 
good a virtual representative :—when he calls 
to mind, that, by the great sacrifices we have 
made, we have been able to restore the Bour- 
bons of France and Spain, apd countenance 
the disinemberment of Saxony and Finland ; 
while we have been only unable to keep our 
promises to Genoa and Sicily, or prevent the 
unjust enslavement of Italy ? It is some com- 
fort to the poor plebeian who cannot aflord to 
bea gentleman, to throw the blame of his ex- 
clusion from polished society, and of our ex- 
pensive modes of living, upon ministers; but 
the paltry distinctions, the jealous hauteur, 
the ‘+ meanness that soars, and pride that licks 
the dust,” the envy, hatred, malice, and all 


uncharitableness, embittering the system of 


that social intercourse into which he is unable 
to cain admittance, are the faults of the peo- 
ple themselves, and may well reconcile him to 
his exemption from their influence. Let king, 
lords, and commons retain their respective 
pales ;—we speak not in any spirit of anarchy 
or levelling; but we would laugh to scorn 
those fantastical shades of ditierence, by 
which the middling classes affect to regulate 
their intercourse, and which, however disgui- 
sed, ultimately resolve themselves into that 


most contemptible of all prides—the pride of 


purse. Talents, virtue, powers of amusement, 
congeniality of disposition, all fade away be- 
fore the irresistible attraction of a certain 
style in establishment ; and who ean wonder 
that parties constituted upon this principle are 
uniformly stiff, stupid, and ceremonious? In 
assemblages of this sort, it sometimes appears 
to be a received maxim, that talking spoils 
good society ; and its nost distinguished mem- 
bers are apt to resemble Baron Grimm’s 
friend, who possessed such a wonderful ta- 
lent for silence. 

There is scarcely a parish in England 
which is not divided into visiting classes, kept 
separate with almost as rigid an inviolability 
as the castes of the Hindoos. The squire, 
the retired manufacturer or merchant, who 
inhabits the great mansion, looks around him 
for all the similar establishments within the 
limits of a drive or ride, and confines the ho- 
nour of hi$ acquaintance to those whose me- 
rits are attested by an unquestionable quan- 
tity of brick andmortar. He visits the house, 


not its inmates; and his mode of estimating 
their value, is not a whit less preposterous 
than that of the pedant in Hierocles, who, 
having a house to sell, used to carry about a 
brick in his pocket as a specimen. Next 
comes the class who, without arriving at the 
dignity of a park or a domain, have been for-. 
tunate enough to lay up a store of gout and 
ill health, by keeping their own carriages, 
They remember the proud exclamation of the 
Spaniard who fell in crossing his garden— 
* This comes of walking upon earth,” and 
carefully abstain from noticing all such ter- 
restrial aniinals. They compose friendships 
as Sir Richard Blackmore did his poems, to 
the rumbling of their carriage-wheels, and 
entertain a vague notion of Damon and Py- 
thias, Pylades and Orestes, /neas and Acha- 
tes, as gentlemen in easy circumstances, who 
daly went to callon one another in their own 
chariots, and scrupulously left cards if either 
happened to be out. In the third class are 
those petty dignitaries, who, as a line must be 
drawn somewhere, openly maintain the dou- 
ble resolution of only visiting where a man- 
servant és, kept, and a shop is not kept. The 
former is the grand desideratum. It was 
once the fashion, says the author of the Tale 
of a Tub, for all the world to wear shoulder- 
Knots? ** That fellow has no soul, exclaims 
one ;—where is his shoulder-knot :” exactly 
thus do their modern imitators doubt whether 
a man can possibly possess a soul fit for their 
sublime notice, unless there be a tag, rag, and 
bobtail, flapping from his servant’s shoulder. 
That Desdemona should ** see the Moor’s 
complexion in his mind,” and fall in love with 
a black, they condemn as unnatural, at the 
very moment whey they are perhaps attach- 
ing themselves toa blackguard, because they 
see a bit of gold lace upon his footinan’s collar. 
Last of all come the ot polloi—the canaille— 
the rabble—the lower orders, as they are 
termed, whose social intercourse, if not so re- 
fined as that of their superiors, is probably 
more productive of enjoyment by its freedom, 
unreserve, and exemption from all heart- 
burning and rivalry. Knowing that * their 
miseries can never lay them lower,” they ex- 
emplify the meeting of extremes, and prove 
that the only classes who taste the true com- 
forts of fellowship, are the few who are above 
jealousy, and the many whoare beneath it. 
Nor is this absurd arrogance by any means 
peculiar to the country: it exists in full force 
among the middling classes of London, parti- 
cularly in the city, where, indeed, the virus of 
the disease might be expected to manifest it- 
self with peculiar malignity. Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme is there daily enacted with even 
more farcical pretension than Moliere would 
have ventured to delineate; andl have often 
seen substantial citizens, after laughing hear- 
tily in the theatre at the representation of 
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High Life Below Stairs, return home to per- 
form, in their own persons, the very follies 
which they had ridiculed in their inferiors. 
Some of your readers, Mr. Editor, may per- 
haps recollect an awful and august conclave 
of saltatory civic magnificos, who ycleped 
themselves the City Assembly, and held their 
solemn festivities beneath the appropriate 
root of Haberdasher’s Hall, deep in the laby- 
rinth of some lane within lanes, whose name I 
have forgotten. It was the Selecta e Veteris, 
or rather the Selecta e Profanis, of Cheapside 
and Broad-street: to be a member was thie 
summit of civie ambition, and happy was the 
mercantile aspirant who could even get a 
ticket for admission once.in the season. Upon 
the old principle, that to be sociable vou must 
be exclusive, brokers and persons standing 
behin! a counter were, by the rules of the es- 
tablishment, declared inadmissible, and many 
a long debate do I remember among these 
“ potent, grave, and reverend signiors,” on 
the nnportant points, whether certain mer- 
chant-brokers, of indisputable wealth, came 
within the first exception; and whether bank- 
ers, though avowedly within the letter, were 
embraced by the spirit of the second. As 
Tyre, Sidon, Palmyra, and Carthage, have 
been swept away, we cannot so much wonder 
that the City Assembly, with all its plums, 
diamonds, lord-mayors, aldermen, rorgeous- 
ness, vulgarity, and pride of dunghill aristo- 
cracy has ceased to exist; or that its equally 
dull and narrow-minded rival, the London, 
has shared its fate. But their spirit survives ; 
—‘even in their ashes live their wonted 
fires,” and the prostration of mind with which 
their worthy descendants fall down before any 
golden calf, would have done honour to the 
worshippers of Baal. Walking lately with 
one of these gentry in the city, | was asto- 
nished at finding myself suddenly thrust out 
into the kennel, that we might give the wall! to 
a pompous little porpus, whom my companion 
saluted with a profound respect.‘ That,” 
said he, drawing hitnself up with a proud con- 
sciousness of the honour he had received in 
being noticed, * that is alderman Calypash ; 
he is worth at least ten thousand a-year.”— 
“Lam glad of it,” L replied, ‘as but for that 
circumstance, he would not be worth any 
thing whatever.” But who shall deseribe the 
anxious reverence with which he approached, 
or the cringing and crawling with which he 
attempted to win the eve of some hi¢h-priest 
of Mammon, some Crasus ot the synagogue, 
as we elbowed our way through Jews and 
Gentiles, to get a peep of him upon Change. 
“He is worth a million,” said my informant, 
as soon as his feelings allowed lim to g@ive ut- 
terance to the tremendous word. * Be satis- 
fied,” J replied; * you are still richer, for vou 
ean afford a clean shirt.” Ainong women, 
where wealth admits of more obvious maui- 


festation by external signs, it attracts a defer- 
ence equally unqualified; and I have often 
amused myself with following an expensively 
dressed female, and marking the effect of her 
magnificence upon those whom she encoun- 
tered. On the faces of the more amiable of 
her own sex, | have read unaflected admira- 
tion of the display, mixed with some shadow- 
ings of regret that they could not, by an equal- 
ly costly style of dress, participate in the hap- 
piness which they conceive to be its inevita- 
ble concomitant; but it must be confessed that 
the greater number of Countenances expres- 
sed an angry scrutiny, that seemed to mea- 
sure the value, per yard, of every lace and 
satin, while in the eagerness to depreciate that 
which they could not hope to mval, | have 
more than once caught mutterings of—* the 
veil is only a net-lace after all ;” or * the trim- 
ming of the pellisse is nothing but cotton 
velvet.” 

One would have thought it hard enough that 
the insatiable demands of government should 
consume so much of our substance, and drink 
up the very hife-springs of our hospitality; 
and certainly we might as well have had po- 
pery atonce as the national debt, for it con- 
demns us to asmany fast days without affording 
us any chance of absolution. It is a mill- 
stone around the neck of our social system ; 
it compels us, like Dutch malefactors, to 
pump ourselves to death, that we may keep 
our heads above water; it has destroyed more 
good dinners than the worst cook in Christen- 
dom; it squats itself in the middle of our 
kitchen-grate, like a huge night-mare, and 
with one hand stops the smoke-jack, while 
with the other it rakes out the fire ;—it com- 
pels us toshut the door m the faces of our 
friends, that we may open them to the tax-ga- 
therer. And yet, asif the bounds of joviality 
and compamonslup were not sufficiently cir- 
cumscribed by this voracious monster, we 
must voluntarily narrow them still further, by 
acknowledging the supremacy of a new fiend 
—the damon of Luxury. Enjoyment of our 
friend’s society was formerly considered the 
rational object of a dinner-party; but you 
now invite them that you may exhibit your su- 
perior magnificence, and, by exciting their 
envy or anger, do your best toward convert- 
ing thein into enemies. Sir Balaar’s frugal 
but substantial meals have been long explo- 
ded, and the reign of alternate fasts and 
feasts has been substituted:—servants and 
horses are half-starved, and friends wholly 
excluded for a month, that the doors may be 
thrown open for one day of emulous ostenta- 
tion. I never sit beside a silver plateau, (too 
often a compound of meanness and vanity— 
ashowy, butsorry substitute for solid fare,) 
without faneying that 1 hear the grumbling of 
the numerous stomachs at whose expense it 
bas been purchased; norcanl beeasily brought 
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to acknowledge the wisdom of either giving or 
receiving one grand dinner where there were 
formerly five pleasant ones. Here, again, is 
another pervading cause of the sullenness and 
unsociability of which we are accused ;—con- 
viviality is exchanged for competition—hos- 
pitality, unless it mean to finish its career in 
the King’s Bench, must be frequently nig- 
gardly, that it may be occasionally gorgeous ; 
—and the apple of discord is thrown down 
upon every table long before the appearance 
of the dessert. ‘Tomkins refuses to visit Sim- 
kins, because the latter gives French wines, 
which he cannot afford to retaliate ; and Hug- 
gins withholds the light of his countenance 
from Briggs, because he never gives hin a 
second course, although he always provided 
one for the said Briggs at his own house. Nay, 
so minute are these balancings and calenla- 
tions, that they even take coguizance of frac- 
tional parts. ‘“ Excessively sliabby of Mrs. 
Brown,” | once heard a lady exclaim, * to 
give us a dinner of five and seven, when she 
bad two courses of seven and nine at my 
house, and her party more numerous than 
mine too.” Upon inguiry, I learnt that these 
accurate numbers had reterence to the dishes 
with which the table was covered. All thie in- 
finite combinations of the kaleidoscope are 
produced by the same few materials; and on 
peeping into the heart of an Englishman, it 
will be found that all the disguises, changes, 
and varieties, of which we have been endea- 
vouring to afford a partial glimpse, are but new 
modifications of the old clement—pride. 
Misfortunes never come single. Taxation 
and luxury had no sooner laid their benumb- 
ing hands on our social system, than fashion 
introduced late dinner hours; and tiese, as if 
to vive the death-blow to ali that remained of 
genuine unsophisticated sociability, exploded 
suppers. Suppers,—those unpretending, eco- 
nomical parties which could be otten atlorded, 
and yet never seemed to be sufficiently fre- 
quent,—those only meals to which women, by 
their continued presence, imparicd a tiousand 
charms, substituting the Muses and the 
Graces for the worsiiip of Bacelus, uniting 
decoruin with hilarity, compelling their male 
associates to forego the cternal discussion of 
politics and business, and cundesccnd, tor 
once, to be unatumeus in the determination to 
be vivacious and happy. Then was it that 
tire song went round, and the Lastily-prepared 
dance, doubly delightiul because unpreimedi- 
tated, atiurded sufficient gratification to the 
most resulute votarics of Terpsichore, aud yet 
allowed them to seck their beds in sober tune, 
without injuring their health or encroaching 
upon the nextday’s duties. I ain old enough 
to remember when these truly festive enter- 
tainments were common as the flowers in 
May; and vulgar enough tu regret the ter- 
perate bow! of punch which in many families 


See 
was duly administered, when the party was 
not sufficiently numerous to justify more vi- 
gorous demonstrations of enjoyment. Routs, 
ices, and sour negus are miserable substitutes 
for these noctes ceenceeque Deum. They have 
passed away, and with them has fled the soul 
of all gallant and hilarious sociality. 

Liven in our domestic circles we resemble 
the asymptotical lines, which perpetually ap- 
procch without ever effecting a complete 
union. We have little family cordiality after 
we become old enougli to set up a pride of our 
own. Sons will not marry until they can 
maintain a separate establishment; they 
would hold it’a degradation to bring their 
wives under the paternal roof; and as they 
cannot afford to gratify their anti-social feel- 
ings without a considerable independence, 
many, of course, remain unmarried. Hence 
the number of profligate young men, and dis- 
appointed and unhappy young women inevi- 
tubly destined to become old maids. In 
France, the married sons and daughters are 
frequently collected together in the large old 
family mansion; and in those patriarchal es- 
tablishinents I have often found a harmony 
and domestic happiness for which I have look- 
ed in vain in the disunited union by which 
the diflerent branches of an English family 
are flimsily held together. By the arrange- 
ment that prevails abroad, the venerable pa- 
rents of the society ensure solace and protec- 
tion until they die, in the midst of their de- 
scendants ; while in England, their offspring 
fly from them one by one, until they are left 
in the utmost social need of their old age, 
lonely and desolate. Affection in the one 
country seems to be centripetal; while with 
us itiscentrifugal. Pride, churlishness, and 
hauteur, are equally perceptible in our de- 
meanour toward inferiors and domestics, as 
compared with the frank benignity and con- 
descension which they invariably experience 
upon the Continent.—* Surely,” exclaims 


suvine starch personification of cold pride and. 


ignorant prejudice, ‘surely you would not 
recommend familiarity with servants.”  Fa- 
muliarity, thou most rigid forinalist, is a com- 
parative term. My old schoolmaster used 
viien to tell me that there were many degrees 
of intermediate solidity between a Westpha- 
lia ham and a whip-syllabub; soare there be- 
tween the tamiliarity that breeds content, 
and that whieh gencrates an unreserved but 
respectinl attachment. How often have | 
secn Italiaus shrug up their shoulders, and ut- 
ter exclamations of surprise, when an English 
barouche passed them, with its broad-shoul- 
dered owner lolling at his ease mside, while 
the lady’s maid wes tanping inthe sun, or bi- 
ding the pelting of the storm in the dickey 
outside, Their respect for the sex knows 


nut these paltry distinctions of rank; theirs is 
the genuine gallantry of fecling ; ours as the 
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spurious one of mamnersand externals. Proo*s 
crowd upon me: but I have occupied enough 
of your pages, and I feel that I have establish- 
ed my assertion. I have weighed thee, John 
Bull, in the scale of nations; I have tried thee 
by a foreign test, and of pride and unsocia- 
bleness thou art finally convicted.—London 


Monthly Magazine. 





THE BROTHERS: 
An Anecdote from the German of Schiller. 


Prays and romances disclose to us the most 
shining traits in the human mind: our imagi- 
nation is inflamed, but our heart remains cold; 
at least the fervour which is raised in it in this 
manner is only momentary, and becomes chil- 
led in practical life. Atthe same instant that 
we are moved almost to tears by the unadorn- 
ed goodness of heart of the noble hero of ro- 
mance, we perhaps spurn with anger from 
our door, the miserable beggar who impor- 
tunes us for charity. Who knows, whether 
this artificial existence in an ideal world, may 
not undermine our existence in the real one ? 
We hover as it were about the two extremes 


of morality, angel and devil, and the medium 


—man—we abandon. 

The following anecdote of two Germans, 
(with a proud joy do I say it,) has one indis- 
putable merit—it istrue. I hope it may instil 
more warmth into my readers, than all the 
volumes of Grandison or ot Pamela. 

Two brothers, Barons of W » were in 





love with a young and excellent lady, and 
' neither was acquainted with the passion of the 


’ other. 


The affection of both was tender and 


_ vehement—it was their first: the maiden was 


beautiful, and formed of sensibility. They 
suffered their inclinations to increase to the 


_ utmost bounds, for the danger the most dread- 


ful to their hearts was unknown to them, to 
have a brother fora rival. Each forbore an 
early explanation with the lady, and thus were 


_ both deceived; until an unexpected occur- 
| rence discovered the whole secret of their 
- sentiments. 


cng en 


Their love had already risen to its utmost 
height: that most unhappy passion, which las 
caused almost as cruel ravages as its dreadtul 
counterpart, had taken such complete pos- 
session of their hearts, as to render a sacrifice 
on either side impossible. The tair one, full 
of commiseration tor the unhappy situation of 
these two untortunates, would not decide up- 
on the exclusion of either, but submitted her 
own feelings to the decision of their brotherly 
los eC. 

Conqueror in this donbtful strife, betwixt 
duty and sentiment, which our philosophers 
are always so ready to decide, but winel the 
pracucal man undertakes so slowly, the elder 
brother said to the younger, * | know thou 
luvest the maiden as vehemently as myseli, 1 





— Te 
will not ask for which of us a priority of right 
should determine. Do thou remain here, 
whilst I seek the wide world. 1 am willing 
to die, that I may forget her. If such be my 
fate, brother, then is she thine, and may Hea- 
ven bless thy love! Should I not meet with 
death, do thou set out, and follow my exam- 
ple.” i 

He left Germany, and hastened to Holland ; 
but the form of his beloved still followed him. 
Far from the climate which she inhabited, 
banished from the spot which contained the 
whole felicity of his heart, in which alone he 
was able to exist, the unhappy youth sicken- 
ed,—as the plant withers which is ravished 
from its maternal bed in Asia by the powerful 
European, and forced from its more clement 
sun into aremote and rougher soil. He reach- 
ed Amsterdam in a desponding condition, 
where he fell ill of a violent and dangerous 
fever. The form of her he loved predomina- 
ted in his frantic dreams; his health depended 
on her possession. The physicians were in 
doubt of his life, and nothing but the assu- 
rance of being restored again to her, rescued 
him from the arms of death. He arrived in 
his native city changed to a skeleton, the 
most dreadful image of consuming grief, and 
with tottering steps reached the door of his 
beloved—of his brother. 

** Brother, behold me once again. Heaven 
knows how I have striven to subdue the emo- 
tions of my heart. IT cando nomore.” 

He sunk senseless into the lady’s arms. 

The younger brother was no less determin- 
ed. Ina few weeks he was ready to set out. 

* Brother, thou carriedst thy grief with 
thee to Holland. I will endeavour to bear 
mine farther. I.ead not the maiden to the al- 
tar till I write to thee. Fraternal leve alone 
permits such a stipulation. Should | be more 
fortunate than thou wert, in the name of God, 
let her be thine, and may Heaven prosper thy 
union. Should | not, may the Almighty in 
that case judge further between us! Fare- 
well. Take this sealed packet; do not open 
it till Lum far trom henee. | am going to 
Batavia.” 

He then sprung intothe coach. The other 
remained motionless, and absorbed vin erief, 
for bis brother jad surpassed him in grenero- 
sity. Love, and atthe same time, the serrew 
at losing such aman, rushed foreibly upon his 
mind. The noise of the fying valucle pierced 
him to the heart—tis life was feared. The 
ladv—but no! of her | must not vet speak. 

The packet was opened. It contained a 
complete assignment of all his German pos- 
sessions to his brother, in the event of fortune 
being favourable to the fugitive in Batavia. 
The latter, subduer of himself, sailed with 
some Dutch merchants, and arrived safely at 
that place. A few weeks after, he sent bis 
brother the following lines : — 
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‘‘ Here, where I return thanks to the Al- 
mighty, here, in another world, do | think of 
thee, and of our loves, with all the joy of a 
martyr. New scenes and events have ex- 
panded my soul, and God has given me 
strength to offer the greatest sacrifice tofriend- 
ship—the maiden—God! here a tear doth fall 
—the last—I have conquered—the maiden is 
thine. Brother, it was not ordained that I 
should possess her; that is, she would not have 
been happy with me. If the thought should 
ever come to her, that she would have been— 
Brother! brother! with difficulty do 1 tear 
her from my soul. Do not forget how hard 


. the attainment of her has been to thee. Treat 


her always as thy youthful passion at present 
teaches thee. Treat her always as the dear 
legacy of a brother, whom thy arms will ne- 
ver more enfold. Farewell! Do not write 
to me, when thou celebratest thy marriage— 
my wounds still bleed. Write to me, that 
thou art happy. My deed is a surety to me, 
that God will not forsake me in a foreign 
land.” 

The nuptials were celebrated. The most 
felicitous of marriages lasted a year. At the 
end of that period the lady died. In her ex- 
piring moments, she acknowledged to her 
most intimate friend the unhappy secret of 
her bosom: the exiled brother she had loved 
the strongest. 

Both brothers still live. The elder upon 
his estates in Germany, where he has married 
again. The younger remains in Batavia, and 
has become a fortunate and shining character. 
He made a vow never to marry, and has kept 
it. 


ADVENTURE OF KEPPEL CRAVEN. 


Wuen Mr. Keppel Craven was on his tra- 
vels in Naples, he encountered a ludicrous 
adventure. The abbess and nuns of Our La- 
dy of the Angels at Brindisi mistook him for 
the Prince Royal of Bavaria, who had been 
expected in that quarter; and insisted upon 
treating him with the honours due to his rank. 
It was in vain he protested that he was an 
Englishman. They smiled with incredulous 
humility, and at last fairly told him that his 
efforts were to no purpose. His ancestors 
had been benefactors to the nunnery, and 
their descendants must be honoured. The 
pensionaries crowded about him, to the num- 
ber of thirty, presenting him with flowers, and 
squabbling for precedence in the honour of 
kissing his princely hand. ‘Two natives who 
were with him, begged him to humour the 
joke as the easiest mode of getting through 
it; but he did not like it. The nuns, howe- 
ver, singing « Latin hymn of exultation, con- 
ducted him to the belfry, where he was start- 
led with a sudden explosion of all the bells set 
aringing. He was then led, or worshipfully 
hustled, into the kitchen, the refectory, the 


Sea 
dormitory, the Abbess’s apartment, the gar. 
den, and lastly the sacristy, where he was de- 
sired to rest. ‘ I looked round,” says Mr, 
Craven, ‘to implore the aid and compassion 
of my followers, when 1 found myself sitting 
in a huge crimson velvet chair, richly gilt, 
and surmounted with a royal crown.” Still 
protesting and disclaiming, he was then shown 
the relics and church valuables, the latter of 
which were all offered, in turn, as presents, 
The old vicar enters, and joins in the chorus 
of eulogies; after which his mouth (looking, 
he says, very sulky) is crammed with coffee, 
cakes, and liqueurs ; and his pockets with 
oranges and lemons, including a delicate, 
surreptitious gift of one pair of cotton stock- 
ings and two ditto of woollen gloves. —After a 
trial of an hour’s duration, he was allowed to 
depart, amidst the blessing’s of the community; 
but his royalty was not over with him yet.— 
The Benedictine nuns were under the special 
protection of the vicar, and would, he was 
assured, die of jealousy and mortification, if 
he denied them the same honour which he had 
conferred on those of Our Lady of the An- 
gels. Mr. Craven got through this new as- 
sault a little better, as the Benedictines were 
poorer and less ceremonious. On_ leaving 
them, he congratulated himself on breathing 
freely, and began to anticipate the pleasure of 
a cool evening ride, when the commandant 
of the town, in the midst of a crowd of about 
500 persons, addressed him in a loud and so- 
lemn speech. It was to say, that he had hith- 
erto spared the feelings of their Illustrious 
Visiter, and controuled his own, by avoiding 
to intrude upon his privacy; but that at the 
moment of departure it was impossible to con- 
tain any longer. The harangue concluded 
with informing him, that a telegraphic ac- 
count had been given to the commandant of 
the district, and a similar notification was now 
about to be sent to the commander-in-chief, 
to whom the speaker trusted he would express 
satisfaction at his conduct. At these words, 
the commandant kneeled down, and imprinted 
a respectful kiss on his hand, while Mr. Cra- 
ven hastily mounted his horse ** to hurry from 
this scene of ludicrous torment.” It was not 
done with however yet; for on looking about 
him at the town-gate, he perceived his host 
and the Sub-intendant sitting on horseback 
upon each side of lum, and determined to ac- 
company him as far as Mesagne, “ thereby to 
leave no honour unperformed which they 
could bestow on his exalted rank.” He re- 
monstrated once more; but his host, who had 
been liberally participating in the liqueurs, 
merely repeated, * Your Highness, it is in 
vain;”—and the cavaleade set off. Finding 
however one of the escort, who was unused 
to horsemanship, verv pale and ill, Mr. Cra- 
ven at length judiciously accepted the rank 
so long offered hin. and ordered lim tor be 
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health’s sake to depart, which the man cd 
with profound acknowledgments ; and the 
other cavalier, being ill also with drink, was 
shortly got rid of on the road. —Ezaminer. 


THE FAIR OF MAKARIEFP. 

Cachemire Shavwls.—On the confines of 
Europe and Asia, and near the Wolga, is sit- 
uated the miserable village of Makarieff, ce- 
lebrated for the great fair which is held there 
in July, every vear. For the space of a month, 
a few wretched huts, built on a sandy desert, 
are replaced by thousands of shops erected 
with a promptitude peculiar to the Russians. 
Taverns, coffee-houses, a theatre, ball-rooms, 
a crowd of wooden buildings, painted and 
adorned with exquisite taste, spring up. It 
is impossible to form an idea of the throng of 
people of all nations who flock to Makarieff 
during this time. There we find assembled, 
for the purposes of trade, Russians from all the 
provinces of the empire, Tartars, Tchouva- 
ches, Tcheremisses, Calmoucks, Bucharians, 
Georgians, Armenians, Persians, and Hin- 
doos; and, besides these, there are Poles, 
Germans, French, English, and even Ameri- 
cans. Notwithstanding the confusion of cos- 


‘tumes and languages, the most perfect order 


prevails. The riches which are collected to- 
gether in a space of less than two leagues are 
incalculable. The silks of Lyons and Asia, 
the furs of Siberia, the pearls of the East, the 
wines of France and Greece, the merchandise 
of China and Persia, are displayed close to 
the commonest goods and most ordinary arti- 
cles. 

The author from whom we have taken these 
preliminary remarks, adds the following sin- 
gular description :—* I had almost forgot (says 
he) one of the most remarkable articles of 
merchandize in this fair, and, perhaps, the 
most interesting to the ladies of Europe.— 
Among the precious commodities from Asia 
which are to be found at Makarieff, the Cache- 
mire Shawls indisputably hold the first rank. 
For several years past they have been brought 
in iarge bales. 1 have seen a shawl for which 
eight thousand rubles were asked; though, 
according to my taste, it was better suited to 
be spread as a carpet on the divan of an In- 
dian prince, than to cover the shoulders of a 
lady. 

* One of my friends, who had an opportu- 
nity of attending as a witness at the purchase 
of a parcel of these manufactures, has given 
me an account of the transaction, which ap- 
pears to me so curious, that I think the detail 
will be amusing :— 

* The conclusion of a bargain for shawls al- 
ways takes place before witnesses. Having 


been asked toattend in that capacity, | went 
to the fair with the purchaser, the other wit- 
nesses, and a broker, who was an Armenian. 
We stopped at an unfinished stone house, 


without a roof, and we were ushered in to a 
kind of cellar. Though it was the abode of 
an extremely nch Hindoo, it had no other fur- 
niture then eighty elegant packages piicd one 
upon the other against the wall. 

** Pareels of the most valnable shawls are 
sold, without the purchaser secing any more 
than the outside of them; he neither unfolds 
nor examines them, and vet he is perfectly 
acquainted with every shawl by means of a 
descriptive catalogue which the Armenian 
broker, with much difficulty, procures from 
Cachemire. He and his witnesses and bro- 
kers, for he sometimes has two, all sit down. 
He does not, however, say a word; every 
thing being managed by the brokers, who go 
continually from him to the seller, whisper in 
their ears, and always take them to the far- 
thest corner of the apartment. This negoti- 
ation continues till the price first asked is so 
far reduced, that the difference between that 
and the price offered is not too great, so that 
hopes may be entertained of coming to an 
agreement. ‘The shawls are now brought; 
and the two principals begin to negotiate. 
The seller displays his merchandize, and ex- 
tols it highly; the buyer looks upon it with 
contempt, and rapidly compares the numbers 
and the marks. This being done, the scene 
becomes animated; the purchaser makes a 
direct offer, the seller rises, as if going away. 
The brokers follow him, crying aloud, and 
bring him back by force; they contend and 
struggle; one pulls one way and one the 
other: itis a noise, a confusion, of which it is 
difficult to form an idea. The poor Hindoo 
acts the most passive part; he is sometimes 
even ill-treated. When this has continued 
some time, and they think they have persua- 
ded him, they proceed to the third act, which 
consists in giving the hand, and is performed 
in a most grotesque manner. The brokers 
seize upon the seller, and endeavour, by force, 
to make him put bis hand in that of the pur- 
chaser, who holds it open and repeats his of- 
fer with a loud voice. The Hindoo defends 
himself; he makes resistance, disengages him- 
seli, and wraps up his hand in the wide sleeves 
of his robe, and repeats his first price in a la- 
mentable voiwe. This comedy continues a 
considerable time; they separate, they make 
a pause as if to recover strength for a new 
contest, the noise and the struggling recom- 
meuce ; at last the two brokers seize the hand 
of the seller, and, notwithstanding all his ef- 
torts and cries, oblige him to lay itin the hand 
of the buyer. 

* All at once the greatest tranquillity pre- 
vails; the Hindoo is ready to weep, and la- 
ments in a low voice that he has been in too 
great ahurry. The brokers congratulate the 
purchaser; they sit down to proceed to the 
final ceremony—the delivery of the goods. 
All that has passed is a mere comedy; it is, 
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however, indispensable ; because the Hindoo 
will by all means have the appearance of hav- 
ing been deceived and duped. If he has not 
been sufficiently pushed about and shaken, if 
he has not had his collar torn, if he has not 
received the full complement of punches in 
the ribs, and knocks on the head, if his right 
arm is not black and blue, from being held 
fast to make him give his hand to the buyer, 
he repents of his bargain till the next fair, and 
then it is very difficult to make him listen to 
any terms. In the affair in which I assisted 
as witness, the Hindoo had demanded 230,000 
rubles, and came down to 180,000; and of 
this sum he paid 2 percent. to the brokers. 

* Our whole party, the seller, buver, bro- 
kers, interpreters, and witnesses, sat down 
with crossed-legs upon a handsome carpet, 
with a broad fringe, spread on purpose. First 
of all, ices were bronght, in pretty bowls of 
China porcelain; instead of spoons, we made 
use of little spatula of mother-o’-pearl, fixed 
to a silver handle by a button of ruby, eme- 
rald, turquoise, or other precious stones. 
When we had taken-refreshments, the mer- 
chandize was delivered. 

“The marks liad been verified a second 
time, and all found right; new disputes arose 
about the time of payment; and, when every 
thing was at last settled, the whole company 
knelt down to pray. | followed the example 
of the rest, and could not help being struck 
by the diversity of the faith of those who were 
here assembled: there were Hindoos, adorers 
of Brama, and of numerous idols; Tartars, 
who subrnitted their fate to the will of Allah, 
and Mahomet his prophet; two Parsis, or wor- 
shippers of fire; a Calmouck officer, who ado- 
red in the Dala Llama, the living image of 
the divinity ; a Moor, who venerated | know 
not what unknown being; lastly, an Armeni- 
an, ’a Georgian, and myself a Lutheran, all 
three Christians, but of ditlerent communions 
—a remarkable example of toleration. 

My prayer was fervent and sincere: I pray- 
ed to Heaven to be pleased to cure the wo- 
men of Europe, as soon as possible, of their 
extravagant tondness for this article of luxu- 
ry. ‘Tue prayer being ended, we saluted one 
another, and every one cmptied his bowl; I 
never tasted amore egreeable beverage. We 
then separated, and each went his own way.” 


General La Fayette and the United States. 
—Extractof a letterfroma lady in Paris, dated 
Sept. 24, 1u21:—* We (General La Fayette 
and the writer) icld an carnest tete-a-tete un- 
til after midnight. The main subject of our 
@iscourse was America, although we wander- 
ed into many episodes and digressions. The 
enthusiasm and heartfelt atlection with which 
he spoke of our Utopia, the high admiration 
he expressed for the character of its people, 
twe ardent love of liberty wluch breathed 


i 
through all his discourse, found, I need not 
say, an answering note of sympathy in me, 
He told me he had been peculiarly interested 
by the allusions in my work to the history of 
the American Revolution; ‘ You made me 
live those days over again.’ In speaking of 
the Revolutionary army, he observed, ‘ No 
historian could render justice to the virtues 
of that army; no words could paint their suf. 
ferings, still less could they paint their forti- 
tude, their disinterested and sublime patriot. 
ism.’ He observed also upon the simple man- 
ners, warm hospitality, and pure morals of 
the American nation. *‘ You have only ren- 
dered justice to them,’ he added, smiling ; 
‘truly they are the best and happiest people 
in the world.’ I need scarcely say that we 
spoke of Mr. Bentham often, and that Gene- 
ral La Fayette expressed the highest respect 
and admiration for the philosopher and philan- 
thropist, to whom, as he observed, the whole 
human race owes a debt of gratitude.” 


Richardson, though a man almost always 
up to the elbows in business, occupied with 
pica and long-primer, at his printing office in 
Salisbury-square, had romance enough in him 
to delight in the Fairy Queen. “ 1 don’t won- 
der,” he writes to Miss Highman, “ that you 
are in such raptures with Spenser! What an 
imagination! What an invention! What 
painting! What colouring displaved through- 
out the works of that admirable author! 
What honour do you do to our worthy friend 
Mr. Edwards, when you say you think he 
could equal Spenser! J have a very high opi- 
nion of the genius of that valuable friend, but 
no man that ever yet was born, could equal 
Spenser in hisown way; and 1 wish none but 
Mr. Edwards would attempt his style and his 
manner, and he only in sonnnets: for there he 
may undoubtedly, | think, rival that Prince of 
English poets. But in description, no man 
will ever come up to Spenser.”—This was the 
opinion of the author of Clarissa Harlowe ; 
and yet we have heard persons, not altoge- 
ther insensible to the charms of poetry, at- 
tempt to depreciate this delicious writer. Ri- 
chardson was a tradesman, and it was doubt- 
less on that account that Lady Wortley Mop- 
tagu spoke of him in the slighting way she 
did. ‘* The dours of the great (she observed) 
were never opened to him.” * If the doors 
of the great (says Mrs. Barbauld) were never 
opened to a genius whom every Englishman 
ouglit to have been proud of,—if they were 
either tasteless of his merit, or so selfishly ap- 
preciated it as to be content to be entertain- 
ed and instructed by his writings in their clo- 
set, and to suffer the man to want that no- 
tice and regard which is the proper and de- 
served reward of distinguished talent,—upep 
them let the disgrace rest, and not upon Ri- 
churdson. And I believe it is true (adds thus 
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amiable and accomplished authoress) that in 
England genius and learning obtain less per- 
sonal notice than in most other parts of Eu- 
rope, and that men are classed here more by 
similarity of fortune than by any other cir- 
cumstance.”—In person, Richardson was be- 
low the middle stature, and inclined to cor- 
pulency; of a round rather than oval face, 
with a fair ruddy complexion. His features 
bore the stamp of good nature, and were cha- 
racteristic of his placid and amiable disposi- 
tion. He was slow in speech, and to stran- 
gers spoke with reserve and deliberation ; 
but in his manners was affable, courteous and 
engaging. He gives the following interest- 
ing portrait of himself in a letter to Lady 
Bradshaigh, written when he was in *his six- 
ticth year, before they had seen one another. 
She was to find him out by it (as she did) as he 
walked in the Park :—* Short, ratherplump ; 
about five feet five inches; fair wig; one 
hand generally in his bosom, the other a cane 
in it, which he leans upon under the skirts of 
his coat, that it may imperceptibly serve him 
as a support, when attacked by sudden tre- 
mors or dizziness; of a light brown complex- 
ion; teeth not yet failing him: looking di- 
rectly foreward, as passengers would ima- 
gine, but observing all that stirs on either 
hand of him without moving his short neck ; 
a regular even pace, stealing away ground ra- 
ther than seeming to rid it; a grey eye, too 
often overclouded by mistiness from the head, 
by chance lively, very lively if he sees any he 
loves; ifhe approaches a lady, his eye is ne- 
ver fixed first on her face, but on her feet, and 





aiterary Notices. 


We have recently read a few numbers of a 
new publication from Charleston, 8. C. called 
Omnium Gatherum, and we wish we had tine 
at present, to express our high sense of the 
entertainment and instruction we have devri- 
ved from it. Our next number will offer to 
our readers a few specimens of its very happy 
selections, and we shall also endeavour to 
show the reasons of our esteem for the work 
along with that proof of it. 

An interesting biographical work has re- 
cently appeared in London, entitled, Lives of 
Eminent Scotsinen, Poets. The planof giv- 
ing these memoirs to the public originated 
with a convivial assuciation, known in the 
metropolis by the pame of the * Ancient 
Scots,” and composed of a select number of 
natives of Scotland. Fach candidate for ad- 
mission is required to furnish the society with 
aimemoir ofan eminent countryman, written 
by himself, which must be publicly read pre- 
vious to his election. ‘The society is asserted 
to be as ancient as the accession of James the 
Sixth (of Scotland) to the English throne ; 
but that its records extend at present valy to 


rears it up by degrees, seeming to set her 
down as so or so.” This original and power- 
ful writer, thourh severely afflicted with ner- 
vous disorders, lived to the are of 72. He was 
buried in St. Bride’s Church.—Evraminer. 


Prussta. Varcination.—The festival in 
honour of Dr. Jenner, to whom mankind are 
indebted for the discovery of vaccination, was 
lately celebrated at Berlin by a superb ban- 
quet. All the faeulty in the city were pre- 
sent, torether with several functionaries and 
statesmen. The counsellor of state, M. Hufe- 
land, presented, at the close of the banquet, 
lists of the cluldren who had been vaccinated 
in Prussia during the vear 1819; and the re- 
sult was, that upwards of 400,000 children 
had been inoculated within that period. 





A ranaticaL noxeR.—One of the lower 
order of Ranting Preachers, not many miles 
from Bolton-in-the-Moors, lately addressed 
lis auditory in the following metaphoreal lan- 
guare:—** I dare say you would all pay to see 
a boxing match between Turner and Ran- 
dull; yet you don’t like to pay for seeing a 
pitched battle between me and Beelzebuh. 
Oh, my friends, many a hard knock, and many 
a cross-buttock, have | given the black bruiser 
for your sakes! Pull! do pull off these gay 
garments of Mammon; strike the Devil a 
straight blow, and darken his spiritual day- 
Lights. At him manfally, and I will-be your 
bottle-holdrr. Task nothing but the money, 
which L hope you will not forget before you 
ro.” 





the year 1770. These accumulated memoirs, 
it was resolved, ata general meeting on St. 
Andrews Day, 1820, should be printed in se- 
parate classes. In pursuance of this resolu- 
tion, the present memoirs of the Seottish 
poets have been commenced, and three parts 
have already appeared, beautifully printed, 
with small engravings of the principal charae- 
ters in each.—No. LL contains memoirs of 
James the First, Thomas the Rhymer, Bar- 
four, Wvyntoun, Douglas, Ramsay, Meston, 
Home, Beattie, and Burns.—No. IL James 
V. Dunbar, Inglis, Henry the Minstrel, Lind- 
say, Barclay, Montgomery, Stirling, Drum- 
mond, Thomson, Oswald.—No. HL. containg 
James VI. Maitland, Johnston, Hamilton of 
Janjour, Hamilton of, Gilbertfield, Colwil, 
lioss, Armstrong, Ogilvie, Macpherson, and 
Salmon. 


Francr. Royal Institute.—The subject 


for the prize to be adjudged by the Royal In- 
stitute, in July, 1828, is, * toinvestigate frow 
historical monuments, and principally from 
those of the north of Europe, the causes of the 
numerous emigratsops of the people kuows 
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under the general name of Normans, and to 
trace the history of their incursions and esta- 
blishments throughout the whole extent of 
Gaul.” The subject of another prize to be 
adjudged in July, 1823, is, “to examine the 
state of the Jews in France, from the com- 
mencement of the fifth century. to the close of 
the sixth, under the different relations of civil 
law, commerce, and literature.” These two 
last-mentioned prizes will each be a gold me- 
dal, worth 15,00 francs. 

Chinese Picture Book.—The “ Revue En- 
cyclopedique” gives an account of a Chinese 
work, the title of which is, San-tsae-too-hu- 
rey; i. ¢€. a collection of designs, engraved 
after the three kingdoms of science, on hea- 
ven, earth, and man. It consists of 64 vols. 
octavo. It is generally called by the Euro- 
peans, the Chinese Encyclopedia, though it 
is only a collection of drawings, with short 
descriptions. The author is Wang-Hung- 
Chow, a distinguished Chinese writer under 
the reign of Wan-Leih (about the year 1600.) 
It was about this time that European mission- 
aries first came to China; the work mentions 
European muskets. The author was assisted 
in it by hisson. The subjects are arranged 
in the following order: Ist. Astronomy. 2d. 
Geography. 3d. Portraits of remarkable 
persons, and of the various tribes of each re- 
gion. 4th. The mysteries of the Cyclus and 
of the Pa-Kwa. 5th. Architecture. 6th. 
Household furniture, implements of agricul- 
ture, horticulture, fishery, and war. 7th. 
Anatomy. 8th. Dress. 9th. Chess, and 
other games. 10th. Ancient, -Chinese cha- 
racters. Iith. The botany and natural his- 
tory ofvarious countries. 12th. Boxing and 
fencing. 13th. Hewing. 14th. Dancing. 
15th. Various positions and secrets for impro- 
ving health and prolonging life. 16th. Bull- 
baiting, cock-fighting, and other pleasures of 
that kind. 17th. Coins and engraved silver 
pieces. 

Grermany.—The Morgenblatt fur gebildete 
Stande is a literary publication, established in 
Germany, very highly esteemed. The Edi- 
tor is M. De Cotta, a member of the Chatn- 
ber of Deputies at Wurtemnberg, and one of 





M. E. Boetor, a native of Egypt, and Pro- 
fessor of Arabic at the College of the living 
Oriental languages in Paris, died a few days 
ago, in the flower of his age. Iie has left, in 
manuscript, his great Dictionary, an impor- 
tant work, the result of fifteen years study and 
perseverance. 

Lately at Padua, aged 69, the Abbe S1- 
MEON AssemANI. He was born at Tripoliin 


Deaths. 


the principals in a large bookselling establish. 
ment in that country. From the extensive 
correspondence of M. Cotta, a number of 
original articles are furnished to the publica- 
tion from foreign countries: it also gives the 
substance of modern English and French lj- 
terature. The Fine Arts are a distinguish- 
ing feature, but treated rather too profoundly, 
Muilner, so well known as a German poet, is 
editor of the literary supplement to this work. 

Irary. Rome, July, 1821.—The Vatican 
Library has lately received a considerable ad- 
dition of Egyptian antiquities. Among these 
are ten epitaplis, one of which is of the seventh 
or eighth century. A more modern, and 
very interesting one, is of the twelfth century, 
containing a genealogy, probably unique in 
its kind, of seventeen ancestors of the decea- 
sed in the direct ascending line. The most 
remarkable works of sculpture are :— 

4st. Three large sarcophagi of black ba- 
salt, bordered with hieroglyphics. This very 
hard stone is wrought with almost incredible 
skill, both with respect to the design and pre- 
cision of the chisel. The sarcophagi were the 
outside coverings of three coffins, of syca- 
more wood, in which the bodies of eminent 
persons were preserved. None of this kind 
have hitherto been seen in Reme. 

2d. The colossal head of a man, of red gra- 
nite, covered with the usual sacred veil, re- 
sembling the Isis of the Capitol, with orna- 
ments in good preservation, painted in differ- 
ent colours; it is part of an entire figure, in- 
tended for the lid of a coffin. 

3d. The figure of a priest, clothed in a robe, 
and sitting on the ground, of whitish ala- 
buster. 

4th. The torso of an Egyptian divinity, of 
an unknown and very beautiful kind of mar- 
ble. The workmanship is in a very elegant 
style, and well preserved. 

5th. One of the large entire colossuses 
which stood at the gate ofa temple at Carnac, 
near Thebes, ornamented with a number of 
hieroglyphics, 18 palms high, and mentioned 
in the great work of the French Institute upon 
Egypt. 





Syria, and was brought up at Rome, where 
lus family was naturalized. Having taken 
up his residence at Padua, he became protes 
sor of oricntal languages in the university 
there. He was amember of the Academy of 
Sciences, Letters, and Arts, and also of the 
Royal Institute. lis works are numerous, 
and much esteemed tur their learning. 
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